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The Pepperell Free Press and the Townsend Times 
chronicled the times from war zones to homefront 


by Curt Lovelace 


Fifty years ago the nation had been at war 
for four years, having officially entered the 
fray after the attack at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii 
on December 7, 1941. The Pepperell Free 
Press and the Townsend Timeswere filled 
with not only news of the war, but news of 
life on the home front, as well. The follow- 
ing summary is compiled from reports in 
these two papers from June, 1945. 

The Home-Town Committee of Pepperell 
was busy sending birthday cards and small 
gifts to service men and women overseas. 
The committee collected $9.05 at a ballgame 
and a box of articles for service people from 
Groton Street School. 

Nineteen seniors graduated from Town- 
send High School in June, 1945. The class 
picyriiea Richard C. Spofford, reported to 

tcamp to begin his military service. 

It was summer, and although there was a 
war going on, there was still baseball being 
played back home. The Pepperell entry in 
the County League beat Groton (19-3) and 
Forge Village (4-2) during the week of June 
28 to maintain its league lead with a 10-3 
record. Joe Sullivan struck out 12 Forge 
Village batters. 

Area movie houses were featuring “The 
Song of Bernadette,” starring Jennifer Jones, 
“Pillow to Post,’ with Ida Lupino and 
Sydney Greenstreet, along with ‘Back to 
Bataan.” The East Side Kids had a new hit 
in “Muggs Rides Again,” which was co- 
featured with ‘Trouble Chasers.” 


In Townsend, one of the mysteries of the 
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World War Il England...Members of the 8th Air Force 457th bomber group shown outside their quonset hut in England are 
(front) Bill Wagner, John Sweeney, “Frenchy” Arsenault, Vincent Fallon, Dan Grovelle, (back) Tommy Madigan, Kenny 


Hazeltine, Craig Greason, and Francis Snow. 


month wasn’t on the silver screen. A 600 
pound steer disappeared from the Leo 
Makela farm. Last information we had was 
that the bovine had not yet reappeared. 


Pepperell, during the last week of June , 
was nearing its goal in the sale of Series E 
War Bonds. The quota was $82,275. 


News froin the several fronts of the war 
was good, with enemies in retreat. The 
news was nor good for everyone, however. 
Corporal Edward Reeves of Townsend was 


reported to have received leg wounds dur- ° 


ing a bombing. Corporal Harry Lawrence of 
Pepperell returned home for a 30 day 
furlough to recover from wounds to the 
hand which he had sustained in action in 
Europe. Private Melvin Pineo of Townsend 
was killed in action at Okinawa. He was the 
ninth young man from Townsend to lose 
his life during this war. 

Private Henry Rivers of Hollis Road in 
Pepperell sent in to the Pepperell Free Press 
and account of a harrowing three days in 
which he and his tank-dozer crew had been 
marooned in German territory after their 
dozer had gotten stuck. The front page 
story told of being surrounded by enemy 
soldiers and how the crew of four had 
“fought off a force of 160 Germans for three 
days and two nights deep in Germany to 
save their $60,000 vehicle. 


Also on the front page of that June 28, 
1945 edition of the Pepperell Free Press was a 
poem sent in by “Doc” Almy, which 
describes a different perspective on the war, 
viewed from neither the front nor home. 


The poem begins: 
the ship has docked at last, 
My feet have touched the heaving earth. 
And all the snow is tossed, 
by boisterous winds. 
This wind, this thing that can’t be seen, 
is like a giant hand, 
it takes the breath, 
it tears your clothes 
it blinds your eyes, 
its greedy fingers search your bones. 
After describing some of the delights left 


behind at home and the barrenness of the 
land to which he has been transported, 
Almy continues: 
No comforts, no joys, no carefree 
moments 
For this is war. 
And this is a place of war. 
No rifle fire, no cannon roar 
No sightless staring eyes 
This is our frontier 
From here go ships and planes of war 
We sit and wait 
And wait - 
And wait - 
Did you ever just sit and wait? 


Insignia. 
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There’s a snappy salute due every 
wearer of the Veterans’ 
We take this opportunity 
to pay our respects to those of our 
Armed Services who are now returned 
to civilian life. 
men and women will be entitled to wear 
this emblem. 
with humble pride. For their sacrifices 
and devotion to duty we all must show 
our appreciation for many years to 


The endless days and nights of waiting 
Minds and souls and hearts waiting. 
Must I say more - 

There is no sun 

That gives its warmth to this bleak knoll. 
Returning to his theme of duty to his 
country, the poet of 50 years ago closes his 
thoughts with this: 
I stay because I must 
It is my duty, 
Through me my family is safe 
Within their friendly walls, 
So stay I must 
But the endless days drag on, 
Ihave my hopes my future lies ahead. 


Though the nation was still at war, most 
were at least beginning to anticipate the 
end of hostilities by June, 1945. The 
“Washington Digest,” a regular newspaper 
column, took up the topic of 
“reconversion’” of industry from a war 
footing to the production of consumer 
goods. 

Anemployment ad from the “Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co.” announced, this last week of June, 
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Discharge 


Eventually, 13 million 


To them, America looks 


come, 


Returned Veterans of World War II, 
we salute you! 
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A little ‘R & R’...Shown enjoying a bit of rest and recuperati 
sions over Europe. ; 
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Brave Men and 
Women Who Have 


Served Our Great 


Country. 
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ion in Atlantic City in July of 1945 are Shirley and Blair Arsenault and Pat and Ken Hazeltine. The two week respite followed B17 bombing mis- 


Dube ‘blew the wall’ at 
Normandy village 


by Curt Lovelace 


PEPPERELL - Noel Dube was 24 years 
old the first time he set foot in France. It 
was no European holiday which brought 
him to foreign shores. Noel Dube was a 
soldier taking part in one of the most 
famous military assaults in history. He was 
part of the “D-Day” invasion of Normandy, 
which marked the beginning of the return 
of France to allied hands. 

Dube, of Heald Street in Pepperell, was a 
squad leader with the 9th squad, 3rd pla- 
toon, Company C of the 29th Infantry Divi- 
sion. On June 6, he his squad and thousands 
of others crossed the English Channel and 
challenged the German army, sending them 
scurrying. Dube and his squad crossed the 
channel on a landing craft which deposited 
them on Omaha Beach - a site on which 
many men died during that historic series 
of battles. 

Dube, a deeply religious man, says that 
the circumstances of his landing that day 
was one of the many miracles he saw that 
day and on the days that followed. As they 
approached the French shores in the fifteen- 
th wave of landing craft, Dube explained, 
the craft next to theirs hit a mine. “We were 
able to reverse engines and back out,” he 
said. 

Their original destination was now 
unavailable to them so they were deposited 
on a beach more than a mile away. ‘This 
had to be an answer to my prayers,” Dube 
recalled. His prayers were that they not be 
deposited in deep water, which had 
originally been scheduled. Dube could not 
swim, he explained, even without his 60-80 
pounds of equipment. 


Having been dropped off in a different 
spot, however, the squad had to work its 
way back to its intended objective, the 
village of Vierville-sur-Mer. Their mission 
was to blow a hole ina wall which had been 
constructed by the Germans in that village. 
The wall blocked off all vehicular traffic 
into the village. 

Reaching the wall, Dube and his men 
discovered that what had been thought to 
be one wall was actually two. It was later 
discovered that the wall was actually part 
of the original Maginot Line which had 
been moved to this beach by German Gen- 
eral ErwinRommel. . 

The squad of 15 men attached 10 cases of 
dynamite to the first wall. When the explo- 
sion came, it created an immense ball of 
fire, Dube remembered. “We were about 60” 

s from the wall when it went,” he said, 
adding that “the ball of fire went over our 
heads for another 60 yards - out to sea.” 

After the initial assault the expeditionary 
force continued inland, eventually freeing 
France from the German Army. Dube lost a 
leg in fighting in Germany. 

Fifty years after this incident in Vierville, 


Dube returned to the-scene of the action for 
areunion. When his host, Rene Lenourichel, 
introduced him to people he referred to him 
as “the one who blew the wall.” The people 
of Vierville are still grateful for this act and 
still celebrate the event. 

Dube, of course, accumulated many 
souvenirs on his fiftieth anniversary trip. 
One of them is a piece of the wall he blew 
up, along with some of the concertina wire 
which had been strung around it and a 
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TOWNSEND 
Men and Women 
' in the Service 


Henry W. Adams, Jr., David Aho, Eino 
Aho, Niilo Aho, Lauri Aijala, Robert Allard, 
Amos Allen, Ethan Allen, William 
Amadon, Blair Arsenault, Dudley A. 
Bagley, Dorothy B. Bagley, Glenn Bailey, 
Malcolm Bailey, William Bailey, Arthur E. 
Ball, Albert Barlow, Herbert Barlow, Arthur 
Barkhouse, Richard Battin III, Francis Ben- 
nett, Benjamin Berard, William R. Bergeron, 
Champney Bernauer, Urban Bollizer, Doria 
Boucher, Jr., John Boucher, Ashley 
Boutwell, Charles Boutwell, Chester 
Boutwell, Raymond C. Boyes, Jr., Emmett 
Bradley, Roderick Brooks, George 
Broschart, Earle Brown, Kenneth Brown, 
Lloyd Brown, Paul Brown, Richard Brown, 
Virginia Brown, John Buono, Roger Burke, 
Leon Bush, Ralph R. Bush, Jr., James Cahill, 
George Chaffee, Clarence Christian, Agnes 
Coffey, Richard Coffey, John Coffey, 
Reginald Colcord, Lester Colt, Ralph Con- 
ant, Harold Conner, Lawrence Conner, 
Stanley Conner, James Conrad, John Cook, 
Robert Copeland, Jr., Robert Cowland, 
Donald Creighton, Harold Creighton, 
James Cullinan, James Curran, John Delay, 
William Derosier, Louis Dodge, Norman 
Dodge, Donald Domina, Ralph Domina, 
Daniel Doyle, Jr., Richard Doyle, Robert 
Dudley, Theodore Dumas, Edward 
Eastman, Arthur Eaton, Charles B. Eaton, 
James Egan, Homer D. Eggleston, Alfred 
Elliott, Jr., Edward R. Elliott, Jr. 

Charles E. Fagan, Jr., George Fleming, 
Gilbert Foote, John Forcino, Angelo Fortin, 
Clarence Frost, Ralph Frost, David Frye, 
Edward Funaiole, Edgar A. Ganong, 
Charles Ganong, Jr., Frederick Gates, 
Howard Gilchrest, Richard Gilchrest, 
William Gionet, Jr., Everett Goen, Ruth 
Goen, Charles D. Gould, William Green, 
Ralph Greenough, William H. Greenough, 
Erel L. Guidone, Ernest Gulliver, Philip C. 
Gwinn, James B. Hackett, Jr., Clarence A. 
Hale, John Hallisey, Jr., Richard Hallisey, 
Walter Hamel, Wilfred Hamel, Richard 
Hamilton, Robert Hamilton, Glendon 
Hannah, Claude Hartford, Donald Hart- 
ford, Guy Hartford, James Hayes, Ralph 
Hayward, Clarence Higley, Francis K. 
Hodgman, Bradford Howlett, Clyde 
Howlett, Bradford Hubbard, Cecil Jefts, 
Merton Jefts, Harvey Jodrey, E. Roy 
Johnson, Roy E. Johnson, Louis Josselyn, Jr., 
Frederick Kalagher, Edward Kalinen, Eino 
Kalinen, George Kalinen, Joel Kallio, 
Donald Kane, Alden P. Keefe, Kenneth 
Keefe, Willis Keefe, Charles Keith, John Kel- 
ly, Tauno Keurulainen, Toivo Keurulainen, 
Albert King, Wallace King, John Koch, Vic- 
tor Koch, Henry Kulo, Warren Kurtz. 

Bertha Laakso, Alexander H. Ladd, 
Joseph LaFountain, Ralph LaFountain, 
Alfred LeFreniere, Joseph R. Lagasse, 
Eugene Lampula, Robert J. Landry, John C. 


69 Fitchburg Rd. 
Ayer, MA 
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BACK UP THE BOYS! 


Buy another bond in the sixth war loan drive! 


Reprinted from the Townsend Times of December 7, 1944. 


Leahy, Ovide J. LeClair, Raymond Leger, 
Ellison F. Leland, Stanley Levan, Richard 
Liddell, Robert Liddell, Veikko Linna, 
William Lorden. 

Douglas MacKenzie, Richard MacLeod, 
Robert W. MacMaster, Barbara Maggs, 
Harold R. Maggs, Niilo Maki, Erving Mar- 
shall, Wilfred J. Martin, Robert Martin, 
Roderick Martin, Eugene Mattila, Waino 
Mattila, Earl R. Maxwell II, George Max- 
well, Harry L. Maxwell, Malcolm Mc- 
Cullough, Jr., Arthur McInnis, John 
McInnis, Howard Merrill, Oscar Messer, 
Roy Millington, Arnold Misner, Arthur 
Misner, Bernard W. Morrilly, Thomas 
Morrilly, Jr., Franklin Morrison, George W. 
Mueck, Joseph H. Mullin, Jr., William 
Newcombe, Frank Nicholson, James Niebel, 
Edward Noel, George Nortonen, Robert 
Nortonen, Charles Nye, Nathaniel Oliver, 
Philip Oliver, Elmer Onthank, Jr., John C. 
Ordway, Arvo Oja, Waino Oja, J. Levi Ojala, 
Ralph Peabody, Richard Peabody, Royden 
Peaboy, Anthony Perina, Jr., Henry Perina, 
Arvo Peterson, Merrill Pierce, Leon O. 
Pineo, Jr., Melvin Pineo, Richard Piper, 
James Poor, Rodney Powell, Frederick L. 
Prescott, Frederick L. Prevost, Paul C. 
Prevost, Robert G. Proctor, Robert A. Pull- 
ing, Adolph Rajala, Edwin Ramsden, Niilo 
Rautinen, Ernest Reed, Jr., Calvin Reeves, 
Edward Reeves, Harold Reeves, Joseph 
Reeves, William Remelieus, Charles H. 
Reynolds, Lyle Reynolds, John S. Rhodes, 
Arland Richards, Kenneth Robichaud, 
Robert Robichaud, Charles Rowell, Richard 
Rutherford, LeRoy Searles, Charles Sellon, 
William Sellon, Dwight Shepler, Alden 
Sherwin, Jr., Charlés Sherwin, Roger Sher- 
win, Cornelius Shields, William M. Sims, 
Chester Smith, Donald M. Smith, George 
Smith, John Smith, Oliver Smith, Raymond 
Smith, Robert Smith, Jr, Samuel Smith, 
Vernon Smith, Jr., Roland Spofford, William 
Spofford, Fred Starkey, Jr., George St. 
Lawrence, George Sturgis, Edward 
Sullivan, George Sullivan, Richard Sund- 
strom, Harry Surette, Russell Surette, Elwin 
Swicker, Jr. 

Franklin Terrill, Albert Tessier, Henry 
Thatcher, Richard Thatcher, Charles 
Thomas, Stanley Thomas, Lee Thompson, 
Edith Thorpe, Earl Timonen, Clayton 
Truell, Edward Tumber, Jr., Robert Tumber, 
Roland Tumber, Nelson Tuttle, Tauno 
Tyrkko, Albert Upham, James Vandally, 
Joseph Vermynck, Tony Villines, John H. 
Walker, Earle Warren, Howard Warren, 
Norma Watkins, George Weatherbee, Roger 
Weatherbee, Donald Weir, Elbridge Weir, 
Frederick Welch, Robert Welch, Ross Gor- 
don Welch, Herbert Wheeler, Donald 
Whitney, Edward Witney, Woodrow 
Whitney, Merle Williams, Waino Wiljanen, 
Clyde Wilson, Waino Wiljanen, Theodore 
Wing, Robert L. Winter, Edmund Wright, 
John Witmer, Allan Woodman, Robert 
Woodman and Richard Wright. 
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(508) 772-0777 
1-800-445-5635 
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Back Up The Boys! 
Pepperell Men and Women 
in the Service 

C. Adamovich, Paul Allard, R. J. Allard, 
Helen Allen, John Allen, Rita Allen, Warren 
O. Almy, Curtis W. Alty, John F. Am- 
brosino, John V. Anderson, W. R. Andrews, 
Charles E. Andrews, Wallace R. Andrews, 
Fred Archambault, F. Archambault, GR. 
Archambault, Henry R. Archambault, J. Ar- 


chambault, Robert Archambault, W.H. Ar- 
chambault, George Archer, E.B. Armstrong, 
Joseph Armstrong, George Attridge, Paul 
Attridge, A. Dudley Bagley, Louis Belrose, 
H.D. Bennett, Robert P. Bertrand, Donald E. 
Birney, Donald W. Blake, Albert R. Blood, 
C.E. Blood, E.G. Blood, Wilfred E. 
Bouchard, Jr., Leroy Boutwell, John J. Breen, 
George T. Brew, Arthur Brown, Frederick 
A. Brown, Wilbur Call, Michael J. Callahan, 
Robert J. Callum, Richard D. Campbell, 
David W. Carter, Blanche B. Chambers, 
George R. Chambers, Clifford L. Chapman, 
Charles G. Chase, John A. Chase, Joseph 
Chase, Richard Chase, William F. Chase, 
George Clifford, Thomas Clifford, Charles 
Fred Cobb, Warren W. Colburn, William B. 
Conley, Edgar J. Cormier, Frank L. Cotter, 
John L. Cotter, Jr., John Cotton, Benjamin N. 
Crandall, Dr. Oscar Crocker, John H. Cum- 
mings, Emil W. Curtis, J. Czarmonka, 
Robert Danforth, J. Martin Davis, Jr., Joseph 
F. Davis, Paul E. Davis, Joseph J. Degulis, 
Alfred Denault, Cecil Denault, Wilfred 
Denault, Frank Dennis, W. Deware, Edw. 
Dorion, Robert Dorion, Leonard W. Dow, 
Joan F. Downs, G.A. Drakoulakos, F.A. 
Drumm, Robert E. Drumm, William A. 
Drumm, Thaddeus Duda, Valentine A. 
Duda, K.W. Dunbar, Roger Dunbar, Mark 
L. Dunlop, Lester M. ey, Edward T. 
Durant, Donald English, L. English, Alfred 
Erickson, Francis F. Faucher, Joseph N. 
Faucher, T.S. Fennelly, Ralph Ferguson, 
Edw. J. Fitzgerald, Mary I. Fitzgerald, J.E. 
Fleming, EF. Fuller, J.A. Gagnon, Jeremiah 
F. Gardner, John E. Gardner, William Gard- 
ner, Raymond K. Gaskill, Stephen B. 
Gedrin, Robert Geiger, Wallace Geiger, 
William V. Giguere, Joseph R. Gilbert, 
James Gilman, PJ. Gilman, William R. 
Gilman, Joseph Ginter, L.L. Glow, John B. 
Goodwin, Willard J. Gower, E. Goyette, 
Albert Grainger, J. Grainger, R.L. Grainger, 
Willis E. Grainger, Boley Grautski, E. 
Walter Grautski, Joseph Grautski, Bradford 
Graves, Roland F. Graves, Francis J. Great- 
chus, Leo. D. Greatchus, A. Greenwood, 
Chalres W. Greenwood, Roger Greenwood, 
L.P. Hackett, Ray Hackett, Roger H. 
Hackett, William E. Hackett, Everett C. 
Ham, Bernard Hamilton, Milton Hamilton, 
Russell W. Hamilton, Jr., Henry Hannah, 
Howard C. Hannah, Walter C. Hannah, Inis 
M. Hardy, Robert E. Hardy, W.R. Hardy, 
Raymond K. Hart, Raymond G. Hatfield, 
E.V. Hathaway, Edw. J. Hawley, Francis 
Herbert, Calvin R. Hills, Jr., Charles Hills, 


Jr., George H. Hills, Wm. A. Homoleski, 
Norman E. Howe, Donald G. Jacobs, Alex- 
ander Jakeusik, Philip I. Jakeusik, Felix W. 
Jerszyk, John F. Jerszyk, Joseph W. Jerszyk, 
Peter Jerszyk, Stanley P. Jerszyk, John Kiely, 
Roberta J. Kiely, Oliver Kimball, Jr., D.K. 
Knight, Warren Knight, Gerard A. Lagasse, 
Maruice H. Lagasse, Theodore Landry, 
Bernard F. LaPage, K.R. LaPage, GE. 
LaTulippe, James Lawrence, H F, 
Lawrence, Lawrence Libby, William Lillis, 
J.T. Lorden, Norman A. Lorden, Richard E. 
Lorden, R. Lorden, William S. Lorden, 
Degian S. Lynch, Joseph Lynch, Arthur 


McDowell, Norman McDowell, Amos — 
Mahony, Arthur Mahony, George Mahony, 
Thomas Mahony, Richard Malley, Robert E. 
Malley, Henry G. Manseau, P.W. Markis, 
Clifford A. Marshall, John L. Marshall, 
Harold J. Mayou, John McCarthy, Edw. P. 
McDuffee, Joseph McLeod, Fred H. Mears, 
Jr., Oscar Messer, Joseph Mills, Jr., Wallace 
L. Miller, Joseph Mitchell, A.D. Moody, 
DR. Moody, G.W. Moody, Robert Moody, 
Philip Yakeusik, W.J. Moody, Clayton 
Moore, Luther Moore, Jr., Robert Moore, 
Thomas I. Moore, J.B. Morrissey, H. Morse, 
Leon Moulton, John Munson, Wallace F. 
Munson, Frederick Nagle, Thomas Nalette, 
Robert Nalette, Robert D. Neagle, Robert 
Newhall, George H. O’Bea, Jr., Thomas 
Obea, Vernon O’Brien, W.J. O’Brien, Ber- 
nard A. O'Leary, C. O'Leary, Eugene 
O'Leary, Jr., Paul O’Leary, Harold B. Olsen, 
Jr., Charles O'Malley, Alan O’Neal, Joseph 
Ordway, Leonard Ordway, Daniel 
O’Sullivan. 

Norman Paradise, Clyde Parker, Richard - 
Parker, R.K. Parker, Russell Parker, C. 
Parmenter, Raymond Pelletier, James R. 
Pillsbury, Leo A. Pillsbury, Thomas I. 
Pillsbury, James E. Piper, Lawrence Piper, 
Leroy Plummer, James Polus, Bernard M. 
Powers, Henry P. Powers, Jr., F.A. Primus, 
Robert Primus, Arthur J. Prince, William A. 
Read, Jr., Bartlett J. Reagan, William R. 
Reid, WE. Rice, Francis V. Rist, Henry H. 
Rivers, Jr., Charles Robbins, David Robbins, 
Roger Robbins, Jr., Adrian A. Rondeau, 
Dominic Rootovich, Joseph S. Rootovich, 
Lloyd J. Rowe, Robert Russell, Earl E. San- 
born, James L. Sartelle, Glenn A. Scharch, 
Clifford Schofield, Leonard C. Schofield, 
George A. Schultz, Jr, Arthur Schwartz, 
Joseph Sedach, Louis Seperski, Walter 
Seperski, Charles Shattuck, Elizabeth R. 
Shattuck, Elmer Shattuck, F.E. Shattuck, 
Harry B. Shattuck, Leroy A. Shattuck, 
Milton Shattuck, Philip A. Shattuck, Roscoe 
Shattuck. 

Norman L. Sheldon, Robert Sliney, 
Walter J. Sliney, Bertha Smith, Henry P. 
Smith, J. Fletcher Smith, James Smith, 
George V. Spring, Robert Starkie, Albert 
Statuto, Alvin C. Stewart, C. Stewart, R. 
Stewart, Albert Stratton, John T. Sullivan, 


Continued on page 4 


“We Salute Our World War II Veterans” 
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Eddie Pillsbury is a veteran of many of the most 
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Young Eddie Pillsbury...This picture of the 
young seaman was taken in the front yard of 
his aunt Helen McGrath on Mill Street. 


by Susan McNally 


PEPPERELL - Edward Pillsbury was 
only 18 years old when he began a six- year 
journey through the war that engulfed his 
generation. Enlisting in the Navy in 1940 
“because I wanted to get off the farm,” 
Pillsbury was soon out on a heavy cruiser 
named the Astoria, in the vastness of the 
Pacific Ocean. He was to stay out there for 
the next five years. 

That farm that Pillsbury wanted to leave 
was in Dunstable and seemed far away 
when he and his crewmates got the notice 
for general quarters on the morning of 
December 7, 1941. ‘““‘We were within 200 
miles of Pearl Harbor and were ordered in 
the next day,” he remembers of that “day of 
infamy.” Pillsbury describes what he saw 
upon arrival at Pearl Harbor as, “a horrible 
mess, like a giant oil spill.” 

The Beh ecete was to take part in 
many of the historic sea battles of the war. 
Names which appear in history books to- 
day, and battles which are used to teach tac- 
tics to today’s sailors are more than history 
to Pillsbury. They are the stuff of his 
memory. 

He was there at the Battle of the Coral Sea 
when the U.S.S. Lexington was sunk. He 
described a battle with no surface to surface 
exchanges, just. airplanes fighting each 
other and firing upon the enemy’s ships. 
Pillsbury’s ship finally had to torpedo the 
carrier to sink it in order to get rid of the at- 
tention the flames were drawing to his 


famous sea battles of WWII 


ship’s location. “T lost a lot of friends and 
co-workers while I was out there,” said 
Pillsbury. 


A veteran also of the Battle of 
Guadalcanal and several other sea battles, 
one in which his ship was sunk and he was 
injured, Eddie also took part in the 
celebrated Battle of Midway. This was the 
turning point of the war, in his opinion. 
Reminiscing, Pillsbury remarked, “I saw 
MacArthur land in the Philippines.” 


The military service of the Boatswain’s 
Mate 3rd Class ended in Okinawa, where 
the ship Pillsbury was on was attacked by 
Japanese Kamikaze pilots. Though he was 
wounded during the war, Pillsbury won’t 
make much of that. When asked about the 


soldiers of today that find themselves in 
places like the Persian Gulf, Eddie says, 
‘there are still some really courageous folks 
out there.” 


Eddie Pillsbury was not the only member 
of his immediate family to go to the war. 
His father and three brothers also took part. 
His late sister, Mildred Pillsbury Robbins, 
was also in the Marine Corps. 

When Pillsbury returned in 1946, the 
farm had been sold, “and I couldn’t wait to 
get back,” he remarked. He married Pep- 
perell’s Doris Messer in 1947. Together they 
had six children, some of whom live nearby 
while two of the six are in Maine. 

Edward Pillsbury worked in the paper 
mill for twelve years, then did construction 
work on sites in various locations. He 
retired eleven years ago as the custodian for 
Peter Fitzpatrick Elementary School. 


Back up the boys! 
Continued from page 3 


Joseph A. Sullivan, Patricia M. Sullivan, 
Phillip E. Sullivan, R.E. Sullivan, Walter 
Sullivan, Donald Sweet, William W. Taylor, 
Jr., Robert Templeton, W.S. Tobin, Donald 
Toomey, Norman Toomey, Wendell 
Toomey, Harold Tredtin Jr., A. Trites, 
Charles Trowbridge, R.A. Trowbridge, 
Warren Trowbridge, Frank Tule, Jr. R. 
Tumpney, Marlton E. Twichell, Jr., Loren B. 
Valley, Franklin Wells, Walter Wells, Roger 
Wiley, Leonard Williams, Roger L. 
Williams, Russell M. Williams, Robert K. 
Winch, Frank Wisnosky, Jospeh H. 
Wisnosky, Walter E. Wisnosky, D.R. 
Woodin, Stanley E. Woods, Boney 
Yakeusik, Brian P. Yeaton and Harry O. 
Young. 

This list was originally published in the 
Townsend Times on December 7, 1944. 


L.F. ROBBINS INSURANCE 


Seasoned sallor...Eddie Pillsbury today, 50 years after the historic events in which he took 


part as a young seaman. (McNally photo) 
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| Shell Shocked GIs Wring Ernie’s Heart | 


Two shock cases came staggering 
down the road toward us. They were 
not wounded but were completely 
broken—the kind that stab into your 
heart. 

They were shaking all over, and 
had to hold onto each other like 
little girls when they walked. The 
doctor’ stopped them. They could 
barely talk, barely understand. He 
told them to wait down at the next’ 


corner until we came back, and then 
they could ride. 

When they turned away from the 
jeep, they turned slowly and un- 
steadily, a step at a time, like men 
who were awfully drunk. Their 
mouths hung open and their eyes 
stared, and they still held onto each 
other. They were just like idiots. 
They had found more war than the 
human spirit can endure, 
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WWII was ‘romantic time’ for the innocent youth 


by Kate Walsh 


TOWNSEND - Lucile Curtis was born in 
West Townsend in 1929 to George and 
Alice Curtis. She was one of three children, 
though younger by far than the other two. 
Now Lucile Porter, she remembers well the 
period during which the country was in the 
grips of a World War. But for a 12 year old, 
not directly affected by the war, her 
memories are more of the romance and ex- 
citement of the period with war, itself, 
never expected to come to Townsend. 

“There were about 1800 people in Town- 
send when I was growing up,” recalled 
Lucile. “My mother was a practical nurse. 
She delivered a lot of babies around here. 
My father held a lot of jobs.” 

Transportation was via “Shank’s mare,” 
her one and only bicycle, received when she 
was 12, and “a lot’ of walking. The family 
lived on an 11 acre lot on West Main Street 
in a house her parents built in 1932. There 
were cows, pigs, and her father’s favorite, 
Banty roosters. Lucile attended school at 
Spaulding Memorial, graduating in 1947. 

The buildings in West Townsend are the 
same today, said Lucile, as they were in her 
youth, ‘Gint’ Webster owned the brick store 
and the white building across Elm Street 
was Donnelly’s Store. Both were ‘general 
stores’ carrying a little of just about every- 
thing. 

“On Tuesday, Walt Davis from Webster’s 
would come to your house and take your 
order, all $5 of it. He’s bring it in the after- 
noon. On Fridays, Mr. Donnelly would 
come and his helper, Bill Robbins, would 
deliver that afternoon. Smith Sawmill was 
still running (VFW Park) and up above was 
Clark’s Sawmill. We had a milkman, old 
Mr. Nye. Later it was Peterson’s Dairy. I 
used to ride on Mr. Nye’s b with him. 
That was my big deal for the day.” 

On December 7, 1941, “I was 12 going on 
13,” said Lucile. “We were at the Baptist 
Church when someone came in and 
whispered something to the minister. A 
short time later, he told us about the bomb- 


ing of Pearl Harbor.” 

“T think war in Townsend was a romantic 
period for us kids,” Lucile explained, “and 
not horrendous, because it didn’t touch us 
unless it hit home directly. We did a lot for 
the effort, or thought we did. We grew up 
faster.”” 

It was very subdued at the house after 
the bombing, Lucile noted. My father was 
glued to the radio, for hours and hours...My 
brother was working for General Electric. 
He had a high security job and four 
children so he didn’t have to go.” 


“I remember going to Helen Sherwin’s 


house. We had diaper material and we 
made diapers for British babies. Then we’d 
get together weekly and make ‘Bundles for 
Britain.’ My mother and sister knitted and 
crocheted baby sets, and we collected 
magazines, dried milk, canned meats. 
Everybody was involved in it. We sent one 
or two bundles a week...Everybody had a 
“Victory Garden.’ Even in the city, anyone 
with a postage stamp of land planted a 
garden. We raised our own food so the GIs 
could have enough.” 

There was rationing during the war. 
Butter, coffee, flour, sugar, meat, gasoline, 
and tires were all rationed. Each family was 
allowed so much and when the coupons 
were used up, that was that. At school, 
children would buy stamps for 25 cents. A 
full book could be turned in for an $18.75 
war bond that would mature in 10 years for 
$25. 

“We washed, removed labels, and 
stomped every tin can that came our way. 
We saved lard and fats from all the fried 
foods. It was all for the war effort. It went 
somewhere, probably to the stores for 
pickup. We saved balls of tin foil and turn- 
ed thatin, and then came oleo.” 

“Tt came in a white block with a little or- 
ange packet,” Lucile recalled. ““You had to 
soften it up with clean hands, squeeze it all 
together, and add salt. I liked it. We had our 
own cow and that butter was excellent. 
Then my father sold her, I guess, and we 
started eating store-bought butter, which 
was tasteless. I thought the oleo was good. I 
never went back to butter.” 

In speaking of the family cow, Lucile re- 
membered Dr. Boynton’s Texas longhorns. 
Dr. Boynton lived down the street. “His old 
bull enticed our Bessy and every time she 
was in the mood, she’d head up the street 
with her tail up over he back. My mother 
was so embarrassed because everyone 
knew where she was going. Now matter 
how well we tied her, she’d go and it was 
my job to bring her back. My mother prob- 
ably yelled at my father one last time...and I 
guess that’s what happened to Bessy.” 

“Everybody took a first aid course,” said 
Lucile, “including my mother. I was her 
guinea pig. I was always wrapped up in 
something. We didn’t know what was to 
come but did know there were enemy sub- 
marines off the coast.” 

“We had a watchtower on Bayberry Hill 
with round-the-clock spotters. Every plane 
that went by was recorded and called in. 
There were few recreational planes flying 
then. The planes that flew over were 
primarily military planes. The older people 
manned the tower at first, but as the war 
went on, we started to do it, three hours ata 
time.” 

“My father was a warden. He’d go out 
every night and see that the curtains were 
pulled and that no lights could be seen. We 
had air raids quite often with sirens on each 
of the three fire houses. Everybody would 
have to go in and wait until the ‘all clear’ 
sounded.” 

“One night we were in bed and we were 
awoken by this terrible rumbling. We all 
jumped up and went out on the porch, feel- 
ing really nervous. We saw a whole unit of 


the army tanks, trucks, and jeeps coming 
down from New Hampshire (on Route 119) 
and headed for Fort Devens. We waved to 
them, relieved to find out that they were 
ours. That wasn’t the first time that 
happened, but it is the time I remember 
most.” 

Just off Old Turnpike Road there used to 
be a CCC Camp, explained Lucile. It had 
been built during the depression as a way 
to get men off the streets in what was called 


Fifty years later...Lucille Porter in her Tow 


nsend home today. Her youthful remembrances of WWII 


the Civilian Conservation Corps. There was 
a mess hall, medical facilities, and barracks. 
Disbanded at the start of World War II, it 
was put into use again when the HMS 
Rodney was damaged in the sinking of the 
Bismark. The British battleship limped into 
Chelsea with the men on board sent to 
Townsend for rest and recuperation while 
their ship was being repaired. 

The camp built for 200 men, now began 

Continued on page 11 
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remind us that all the stories were not on the front lines. (Walsh photo) 
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For this Townsend vet Iwo Jima and war was ‘hell’ 


by M.E.Jones 


“War is hell!’ said Roy Johnson of Town- 
send, and though the statement isn’t 
original, it is heartfelt. As the United States 
of America commemorates the 50th an- 
niversary of the end of World War II, there 
is renewed interest in the stories of those 
who served in that war. Johnson is one of 
them. 

Born and raised in Townsend, Johnson 
thinks he may have been the first in his high 
school class to join the service, at the age of 
17, pre-empting graduation with his 
parents” permission. “If we enlisted before 
graduating, we were guaranteed a 
diploma,” he explained during an inter- 
view at his home on Railroad Street. 
“Things were pretty rocky for me in school, 
and my mother wanted us all to have that 
diploma...but it was sure a hard way to get 
it!’” 

At first, Johnson’s account is emo- 
tionless, as he ticks off a list of dates and 
places: Enlisted in the Marines in 1942, 
reported for active duty in 1943. Went to 
Paris Island for basic training. Received 
heavy equipment operations training in 
North Carolina. Transferred to the 20th 
Marine Engineers at Camp Pendleton. 
“Reorganized” into the H&S 4th Engineer 
Batallion. Shipped out in December, 1943. 
First saw combat on the islands of Roi- 
Namur in the South Pacific. Secured the 
islands. Returned to camp on the Hawaiian 
Island of Maui. Repeated the process on 
Eniwitok, Tinian and Saipan. “After we 
secured those islands, we were returned to 
Maui for rest and reorg. Then. we hit Iwo 
Jima,” Johnson finished. 

The words came hard. He fell silent, re- 
membering. “It was hell,” he said at last. 
“A young man became an old man...fast.’’ 
Images of Iwo Jima seemed to cloud his 
eyes as Johnson gazed into the past, at 
horrors only he could see. “We landed with 
the first wave (of troops) and stayed there 
until the island was secured. That means 
we'd clear the island of enemy personnel. 
They (the Japanese) had been there a long 
time (5 years) and they were well fortified.” 
How long did it take? “About 38 or 39 days, 
I think,” Johnson replied. ‘You lose track of 
time..I was taken aboard the cargo ship 
once for a shower and a hot meal. That was 
when a Kamikaze (Japanese suicide pilot) 
hit the escort carrier U.S.S. Shoshone Bay. 
We were the closest to it, so we went to look 
for survivors. I think that might've been the 
first time the Americans had seen a 
Kamikaze.” 

Were there survivors? “I don’t know. We 
didn’t find any. When we got there, there 
was nothing left... nothing at all.” Silence 
for a moment. Perhaps he was seeing again 
the explosion, and the blank surface of the 
ocean that had just swallowed many lives, 
leaving not a trace. What was it like - lan- 
ding on that island, known to be a for- 
midable Japanese stronghold? 

“First you gotta picture the terrain,” 
Johnson explained. “It wasn’t flat, or like a 


desert. The whole surface was covered with 
volcanic ash so deep you couldn’t use 
wheels - only trac vehicles. I drove a 
bulldozer, building roads for ambulances to 
get the wounded to the front, digging 
revetments (long holes in the ground for 
hospitals and shelters), clearing road 
blocks. The land was all crags and rocks 
and it was heavily mined. On the other 
islands they (enemy) usually waited for us 
to land before they started firing on us. But 
on Iwo, we got hit on the beach. Our trucks 
were stranded in the volcanic ash. The first 
thing we had to do was push the small lan- 
ding craft back into the water so they could 
get back to the ship. We could see Mt. 
Suribachi right over us. 

You never knew what to expect. They hit 
us from pillboxes (shallow, concrete 
bunkers with slitted domes) on the beach, 
and they’d roll these big guns out of caves 
they’d dug all over the island.” Johnson 
paused, passing a hand through his snowy 
hair. ““Anybody tells you he wasn’t scared 
is a liar! I can tell you, there’s no glory in 
war!” 

Matter of fact again, Johnson details the 
hardships of life on the islands: traversing 
the rugged terrain, with its thick layer of 
ash, living in foxholes, and never knowing 
what the enemy would do next. As a heavy 
equipment operator, did he carry a gun? He 
seemed surprised by the question. “Of 
course. A Marine is an infantryman first, a 
specialist second,” he replied. As he 
brought out buried memories, old feelings 
surfaced as well, a curious mixture of 
disillusionment and pride. 

He expressed dissatisfaction with the 
way World War II vets have been treated, 
specifically the way claims of war related 
injuries and medical conditions have been 
disavowed by the Veteran”s Administra- 
tion. “This is the same government that’s so 
proud of its heroes,” he mused, shaking his 
head. Johnson wears two hearing aids, the 
result, he firtnly believes, of an injury sus- 
tained on the beach at IwoxJima. “I was 
driving a bulldozer, and I hit a mine. I was 
deaf for three days.” But because he didn’t 
seek treatment at the time, establishing a 
medical claim, he has been denied help. 
“There was so many worse off than me,” he 
explained, smiling as he described his main 
concern back then: the loss of several cans 
of Campbell’s soup stowed under the seat 


of the ‘dozer, incinerated by the explosion. 

But Johnson also speaks with pride of the 
Marine Corps: the solidarity of men who 
“took care of our own” and a commanding 
officer, General Holland Smith, they called 
“General Howling Mad” who said he’d 
take the island of Iwo Jima if it killed every 
Marine in the corps. But Johnson denied 
that it was a callous remark. “He knew 
what we could do,” he explained. “We 
were proud to serve him.” According to 
Johnson, his was one of three divisions of 
Marines “‘and some other outfits’ on Iwo 
Jima. 

Does he remember the controversy over 
the famous photo of the flagraising on the 
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island? “I saw the whole thing,” he an- 
swered. “The first flag they raised was too 
small, so they'd arranged to put up a big 
one you could see all over the island. All 
the (Press) photographers were there, but 
the big honchos weren’t, so everybody was 
waiting. Then these guys (the three Marines 
whose pictures became part of history) said 
the hell with it and grabbed the flag. They 
ran up the hill and put it up. This one guy 
turned around just in time to take the pic- 
ture. He almost missed it. It wasn’t staged - 
that’s just what happened.” 

When the war was over, how did it feel 
coming home? “I was sad.” Johnson said. 
“When I went into the Marines I was only 
17. I didn’t drink, smoke, or use profanity. 
When I came home, I did all three.” But 
Johnson said that he, like most of the men 


Semper Fi...Roy Johnson as a young marine during WWII. He's still proud to have been a marine. 


who survived the war, picked up his life 
and moved on. He wanted to re-enlist, he 
said, but his father talked him out of it, a 
decision he regrets to this day. 

He went to work with his father at the GE 
plant in Fitchburg, a job he hated, for nine 
years. One good thing about GE: he met his 
wife Irene there. The couple married in 
1947. They lived briefly in Fitchburg, then 
moved to Townsend, where they’ve lived 
ever since. They had. two children, a son 
and a daughter. Family photos of children 
and grandchildren hang on the living room 
wall. Their daughter died three years ago. 
The Johnsons are now great grandparents. 
Roy Johnson says he doesn’t want to be por- 
trayed as a hero. Nor does he want anyone 
to think he is bitter about the war. But, like 
ae veterans of his generation, he is 
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Shirley Saxby concentrates on today but remembers war 


Shirley Jean-Saxby in 1944...Photo taken at 
Boot camp at Hunter College, New York. 


by Susan McNally 


PEPPERELL - Shirley M. Jean-Saxby 
proudly showed off her recently received 
Council On Aging Volunteer Award. A 
hard working volunteer for the Pepperell 
COA, Saxby said “TI did so little and they 
recognized me for it.” These are the things 
which take up Saxby’s life today. The here 
and now are her concern and interest, not 
the long past memories of 1945. 

Saxby was, however, involved in the 
events which took place 50 years ago. Her 
contribution to that war effort which ended 
50 years ago, like that of so many other men 
and women of that time, is being recog- 
nized as the 50th anniversary of the end of 
World War II is remembered this year. 

In late 1943, perhaps it was early 1944, 
Shirley was living in Pittsfield. At age 22, 
she had graduated from high school and 
saw the service as a way, not only to con- 
tribute to the war effort, but perhaps to get 
a step up in a career. So she enlisted. The 
fact that Shirley’s father had been in the 
Navy motivated his Canadian born 
daughter to join the same branch of the 
military. 

After experiencing boot camp at Hunter 
College in New York, Saxby spent 1 % 
years as a Navy Wave at a base in 
Pawtunxet River, Maryland, from 1944 
through 1945. She came out of the service 
with the rating Storekeeper 3rd Class. 


Though she never made it to the front 
lines of the war and never served ona ship 
of the line during those historic and heroic 
sea battles, Saxby was a major part of the 
war effort. When the war ended, however, 
Saxby simply moved on with her life. 

The mother of eight children, she reports 
that they are “all happy and grownup 
now.” There are also 17 grandchildren and 
nine great-grandchildren in the family. 

After living in Lowell for many years and 
coming to Pepperell to visit a daughter, 
Saxby fell in love with the area. She moved 
to Pepperell eight years ago and lives here 
happily with her husband of five years, 
David. 

That war in which she took part seems 
such a long time ago and far away, to Sax- 


by. She has too many things to do to spend 
much time remembering a war which end- 
ed 50 years ago. The rest of us stop and re- 
member, however, how she and many other 
unsung heroes put their lives on hold, 
many in mortal jeopardy, that freedom 
might be preserved in this land. 
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MODERN MOLLY PITCHERS “GO TO WAR” 


Above, a modern Molly Pitcher— 
a typica. woman war worker at the 
Hyatt Bearings Division of General 
Motors — greets the Revolutionary 
War heroine in a symbolic cere- 
mony marking the formation of the 
initial Molly Pitcher Brigade chap- 
ter at Harrison, N. J., which bids 
fair to expand into a _ national 
movement with thousands of mem- 
bers. At right, two members of the 
Hyatt Molly Pitcher Brigade are 
busy In a G.M. plant where they are 
helping to fashion weapons of war 
for thelr fighting men. 
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Dr. Winograd and Nurse -Wini- 
fred Nagle will hold the annual 
physical examination for children 
who are to enter~ school in-Sep- 
tember. , Children must reach the 
age of ‘six on or before January 1, 


'N.R. P. BRIDGE CLUB - 
_. ANNUAL OUTING 


The annual Boston outing of the 
N. R..P. Contract club is. taking 
place ‘inthe city - today.:...Schedule 
conflicts made ‘it.necessary for the 
members-to go in ~three groups. 


Some left on the early bus_ this* 
morning, some went down on “the- 


-The War Bond drive closed Sat-" 
urday night with sales. ‘agencies 
in. Pepperell... showing a total ..of 
$157,250 for the month-of April:~ 
. Largest amount reported was by 
the First National Bank, $149,775. 
Of this total. the -bank- itself had- 
subscribed to-$125,000 worth . of 
bondage LR. teres 
» The post office in East Pepperell 
sold bonds totaling $4,300, accord: 
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From bombing missions through 
German capture Townsend man 


recounts WWII 


by Kate Walsh 


TOWNSEND - Unlike most veterans of 
the second world war whose memories of 
battle will die with their passing, Blair 
Arsenault has written, in carefully recorded 
detail, the experiences of his “Polecat’ 
bomber crew during 1944 and 1945. Taken 
from his meticulously kept journal, and 
remembrances gathered at crew reunions 
over the last 50 years, Arsenault has created 
a story of truth, not for profit, but for the 
men about which it is written, and for their 
descendants in years to come. 

Having included a profile of each 
member of the B17 bomber crew, Blair 
spoke of himself as being of French Cana- 
dian descent with his parents coming to 
America six months before his birth in 1923. 
He grew up in the French quarter in Fit- 
chburg, the oldest of eight children. 

“My recollection of growing up during 
the Depression is of tough times, as my 
father was barely making enough money to 
keep us fed and clothed.” As Blair entered 
his teens, the family moved to a small farm 
in Ashby. “The typical New England 
Yankee town controlled by white Anglo- 
Saxon Protestants” was his first experience 
with prejudice. His differentness earned 
him the nickname ‘Frenchy’ and resulted 
in a good many scrapes: As time passed, he 
was eventually somewhat accepted and 
even received mail addressed to ‘‘Frenchy, 
Ashby, Mass.” 

Arsenault was drafted in March of 1943. 
Partly by chance and partly by choice, he 
ended up as a “fly boy” and on June 16, 
1944, was assigned as a flight engineer to a 
five man crew under Lieutenant and pilot, 
Craig P. Greason. Training of these “boys,” 
barely 20 years old, continued, including 
practice bombing runs over the Quabbin 
Reservoir. When time came to choose a 
crew logo, the “Lonesome Polecat,” from 
the L’il Abner comic strip was selected with 
the ugly injun, arms folded across his chest 
and a single feather in his hat, pictured 


astride a bomb with a sign that read, “To 
Hitler, with love.’”...““Lonesome” was 
perhaps the key word with loneliness 
among the boys never before away from 
home, acutely felt as they prepared for war. 

Deemed ready for battle, the crew was 
sent to England and on January 6, 1945, the 
Polecats flew their first mission. Arsenault 
was awoken at 4:10 a.m. and told to get his 
crew up. “You’re flying today. Briefing is at 
0530.” The mission was a communication 
center in Kempenich, Germany. Sixteen 
hundred aircraft leaving Britain for Ger- 
many with each plane carrying 12, 500 
pound general purpose bombs. 

From his top turret, Arsenault could eas- 
ily see the group of planes immediately in 
front and immediately behind him. As the 


group in front approached the target, little 
black puffs of smoke would suddenly ap- 
pear in the sky around the planes. Each puff 
was an exploding shell they called 
“flak.”...“As you watched the planes in 
front of you, hoping none would be hit, you 
knew that very quickly, you would be go- 
ing through it, too.’”” 

With their mission a success, members of 
the crew said a little prayer as they headed 
home, hoping they could have 34 more mis- 
sions just like that one before they would be 
sent home. (Thirty-five missions was the 
required before returning stateside.) 

The target was Koblenz the next day and 
a bridge across the River Rhine some 100 
miles north of Switzerland after that. On 
this occasion, two planes were hit just 
before the group turned off course without 
bombs being dropped. “We started to 
swear and curse our leader as we realized 
that something had gone wrong and in- 
stead of dumping the bombs and getting 
the hell out of there, this jerk wanted to be a 
hero and was taking us back around in a 
360 degree turn to try it again!” Two more 
of the remaining 10 planes in the Polecat’s 
“element” were hit with a “four gun bat- 
tery” tracking the bombers. The Polecat 
was damaged with another plane in the 
high “element” blown out of the sky. 

Running out of fuel, and with a damaged 


left wing, the Polecat landed at’a British 
RAF Field. The group later learned that 
when the remaining bombers reached their 
base, one pilot jumped out with his .45 in 
hand and went looking for the group leader 
responsible for the death of his cousin who 
had died as a result of the leader’s second 
pass over the bombing site. 

Qn February 1, the Polecats were among 
the 2000 planes sent to bomb Berlin with 
general purpose and incendiary bombs. The 
city would be saturated with 12,000, 500 
pound bombs. There would be 470 anti- 
ne guns trying to stop the Allied bom- 

ing. 

_One of the engines of the Polecat’s B17 
was hit in the raid. The engine began to lose 
power, and the plane, altitude, no longer 
able to keep up with the formation. With 
considerable altitude lost, crew members 
began to jettison whatever they could to 
lighten the plane. 

A decision was made to head for France 
rather than chance the cold England 
Channel. As the engine’s condition began to 
worsen, the plane’s altitude dropped so 
low, bailing out was no longer possible. The 
crew would have to go down with the 
plane. Heading for a small field, “the plane 
shook as. it drove through the trees and 
bounced as it hit the ground.” Escaping the 
plane and the smell of gasoline, the crew 
looked back and saw that the plane was 
totalled. “It would probably be there for the 
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Unbellevable...With an eight foot by 16 foot hole blown in the wing of the B17 by a new ME-262 
German jet fighter, the Polecats were still able to successfully land the crippled plane. “We sur- 
prised everyone,” said Flight Engineer “Frenchy” Arsenault, shown peering through the hole. 


duration of the war.” 

Upon arriving back at their base, the crew 
learned that their mishap had gained con- 
siderable attention. Lieutenant Greason’s 
father, a colonel stationed in Paris, had ar- 
ranged to surprise his son and was there to 
greet him when the group returned from its 
mission. As he stood and watched the 
returning bombers, his son’s was one of two 
that did not return. The Polecat was 
reported to have been seen trailing smoke 
and trailed by fighters. At about 7 a.m. the 
next day, Colonel Greason went to chapel 
and it was there that he received the news 
that the crew was safe and on their way 
home. The story was picked up back in the 


states and told by Lowell Thomas. 

The bombing of Dresden Februa 
13 when 800 British eanben Nt the Gas 
man city some 125 miles south of Berlin, 
Blair wrote. Four hundred American 
bombers would hit it February 14 with 
British bombers striking again that night. 
The city was hit again on the 16th with the 
total number of German casualties during 
the four day spree estimated at 200,000. 


“In later years, the bombing of Dresden 
was to become a ‘cause celebre’ for the 
Monday morning quarterbacks and writers 
who could not understand the ‘ruthless 
firebombing of Dresden.” wrote Arsenault. 
“It’s interesting to note that these same 
critics didn’t have much to say about the 
devastation of British and other European 
cities by the Germans.” In remembering the 
bombing the British were subjected to by 
the Germans for years, he added, “One only 
has to have experienced such activity to 
lose all compassion for anything that 
happens to the enemy’s population.” 

After a visit to Nottingham on a 48 hour 
pass, the crew of the Polecat returned to 
base to a 457th bomber group celebration of 
their 200th mission. Permission had been 
granted for a “stand down” the following 
day, March 18, allowing crewmen to enjoy 
the music, dancing, and free beer provided 
them. After partying for hours, word came 
at midnight that the “stand down” was 
cancelled. Having just about gotten to 
sleep, the crew was awaked at 0330 to fly a 
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by Susan McNally 


PEPPERELL - Sacrifices were made by 
many Americans during WWI. Families 
went without many items which had to be 
saved for the war effort. Many lost sons and 
daughters to the cause of freedom. Marian 
Barton Mahony, however, watched all five 
of her sons join the service during the 
1940’s. Only four returned. This Gold Star 
mother made, arguably, one of the ultimate 
sacrifices to the wartime effort. 

In March, 1942, just months after the 
Japanese bombing of the Anmerican fleet at 
Pearl Harbor Amos Mahony, at the age of 
2A, joined the Air Force. Before his service 
was done, Mahony was to see action in the 
Burma and India theatre of the war. 


George, the eldest of the Mahony | 


brothers, was in the Navy in the South Pa- 
cific. Tom Mahony had chosen the Medical 
Corps and served in both Africa and 
Europe. 

Brother Arthur, after one year of college, 
joined the Air Force, and while flying to 
England in a B-17, was lost when the plane 
went down. He was never found. 

Amos Mahony remembers the unified 
efforts of those in uniform and how that 
unity itself led to many successes. Pauline, 
his wife, remembers how her husband 
would speak of the intense heat and pov- 
erty in wartime Calcutta, India, where 
Amos spent part of his service. This is but 
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Five Mahony brothers served their country in WWII 


one of the many poignant memories of that 
war sO Many years ago. 

The youngest of the Mahony brothers, 
Bob, was to become a member of the Air 
Corps later, at about the same time that the 
others were finishing their enlistments. He 
now lives in Washington State. George lives 
in North Carolina and Tom’s home is in 
Florida. 

Amos Mahony was mustered out of the 
service in November of 1945. After return- 
ing from the service, Amos met and mar- 
ried his wife, Pauline. They have two 
grown children. 

He has worked both for the Post Office 
and the Town of Pepperell, finally settling 
into a career with Pepperell Braiding, from 
which he retired after forty years. 


Mahony recently retired after almost six- 
ty years playing with the Townsend 
Military Band. He was also the guest 
speaker at this year’s Memorial Day Ser- 
vices in Pepperell. At that time he remind- 
ed people of the high and low points of that 
war in which he took part. He remembered 
Pearl Harbor and Churchill’s stubborn 
refusal to surrender. He reminded his 
listeners about the storming of the beaches 
on D-Day and the atrocities of the Nazi 
death camps. Reflecting on what he had 
learned from that war, Mahony remarked 
“how much greater it could be if everyone, 
as in WWI, would commit to pull together 
in positive directions.” 
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Three brothers In uniform..Amos Mahony (extreme right) and two of his brothers, Arthur and 
George pose in their military uniforms. 
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once in a while a customer will yell, as he is presented 
‘with a meal check, not knowing of course the strain that goes 
with it all; especially these recent months, when the most desir- 
able things to the appetite are the hardest to get. 


This ad taken out in the 
Pepperell Free Press 
during WWII explains 
some of the realities of 
the wartime period for 
those who remained at 
home. It also expresses 
the pride in our nation 


To obtain these nice things we have to go out of our way 
at times, to use the best of our wits and not too much bargaining. 


‘ Our greatest effort during the recent months is to keep 
proving to our patrons from time to time that this is still the 
“Land of Plenty,” 


: which existed at that 
For example, when we heard one of our patrons say one ; : 
day that he had forgotten the color of a banana, the following time, Steve Boz Cas, who 
day we showed him a bunch of them. “Thanks,” he said, “now I owned the Spa at that 
know I’m still in the paradise part of the globe.” time, wrote ar egular 
column for many years. 
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Arsenault recounts WWII 


Continued from page 8 


mission to bomb Berlin. 

Arsenault wrote, “I don’t know about the 
rest of the crews that flew that day, but I 
can attest to the fact that the engineer, waist 
gunner, tail gunner, ball turret gunner, 
pilot, and nose er of the Polecat crew 
would all have been declared drunk...The 
events that followed would tend to verify 
that other crews were in much the same 
condition. I believe that it is safe to say that 
on the morning of March 18th, the drunken 
457th was on its way to bomb Berlin!’’ 

After dropping their bombs, the forma- 
tion completely broke apart. Three German 
fighters suddenly appeared in hot pursuit 
of the 457th. “What the hell are they,” came 
a crewman’s voice over the intercom. “They 
haven’t got any propellers!” Sure enough, 
the Polecat crew was getting their first look 
at jet planes, the German twin engine jets 
called ME-262s. Their B17 bomber took a 
direct hit with the 49 millimeter cannon on 
the wing just behind the number two 
engine. The Polecat shot down one of the 
fighters with Allied fighters appearing to 
escort them home. The crippled bomber, 
with a 16 foot gaping hole in one wing, 
made it back to base and was the “talk of 
the town” in local pubs that night. 

On March 21, the mission was Hopsten, 
an airfield located about 30 miles north of 
Munster. The flak was light but all the 
enemy guns seemed to be focused on the 
Polecat which suffered some bad hits. Los- 
ing altitude over enemy territory, the plane 
took more hits with the crew forced to bail 
out somewhere over the Ruhr Valley. The 


dreaded Western Union telegram was 
received back home notifying next of kin 
that the Polecat crew was missing in action. 

Captured by German soldiers, three crew 
members were paraded down a Main Street 
in Wuppertal, Germany, and beaten by 
hostile villagers. Eventually, the crew of the 
Polecat met again when brought by Ger- 
man troops to a small school house. Scared, 
the men were quiet, Blair wrote. They ate 
potato soup and slept only fittingly. In the. 
distance, they heard the sound of artillery 
shells bursting. 

Joined by other prisoners the next morn- 
ing, the crewman were given a can of herr- 
ing and a loaf of bread. That would be their 
only food for days to come. The prisoners 
began a day-long march which ended that 
night when they were housed in slave 
laborers’ quarters; dirty, unheated, and in- 
fested with lice. The next day they were 
marched through Siegen, a city the Allies 
had bombed weeks before. Recognized as 
enemy airmen, they were threatened by a 
large crowd but their guards quickly 
ushered them away. 

Travel toward the prison camp con- 
tinued. Much was learned about the slave 
laborers forcibly taken from their homes in 
German-occupied countries to work in 
German factories. They travelled by foot, 
truck, and cattle car, received a first hand 
glimpse of “Hitler Youth.” Rumors spread 
by Hitler that most American airmen were 
gangsters was not helped by the Polecat 
logo sewn to each Polecat’s sleeve. After 
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one of the crew was assaulted by a German 
officer because of it, the threat they posed 
was recognized and the logos were ripped 
off. “ 

As the Canadian and American prisoners 
continued they march toward a Frankfurt 
prison, the amount of traffic in the opposite 
direction began to greatly increase. They 
were witnessing a German retreat from 
Patton’s 3rd army. Their excitement to be 
toward the advancing Allied line was short- 
lived as a passing German officer changed 
the orders and the prisoners were turned 
around and headed north with the 
retreating Germans, now destined for a 
prisoner-of-war camp in Kassel. 

In their now northward movement, the 
prisoners were threatened even more by 
both villagers and retreating Germans who 
told the guards to shoot them. They finally 
convinced their not unkind guards to 
release them into the custody of a local 
mayor who was convinced, in turn, that 
when Allied forces arrived he would be 
looked upon favorably if he was seen as a 
friend. Placed in a nearby barn and unsure 
about what to do, the men found out that 
the Americans were not far away. Sending 
two of their number to inform the Allies of 
their position, rescue came a few hours 
later. They’re first question, wrote Blair, 
was “What have you got to eat?”’ 

The Polecat crew arrived in Paris on Mar- 
ch 30th, where they were debriefed and 
taken to new quarters in the Franciscan Ho- 
tel. As returning prisoners-of-war, they 
were given the option of returning to the 
states or being returned to duty. To a man, 
they chose to go home and spent eight, not 
unwelcome, days in Paris waiting for.their 
orders to return stateside. On April 8, the 
orders came, acknowledging their prisoner- 
of-war status and notifying them that they 
could go home. 

The trip home was to be aboard an ocean 
liner, ‘‘The Uruguay.” Though the Polecats 
thought the journey would be but a few 
days, they soon realized they were travel- 
ing in a large, and slow, convoy, protected 
by naval vessels. “The sight of these vessels 
made us realize that while the war in 
Europe might be over for us, Germany’s ef- 
ficient U-boat fleet still prowled the waters 
of the Atlantic...” Blair wrote. The convoy 
was attacked once, without casualty. And a 
mighty ocean storm rolled and tossed the 
ship in its fury. But then the storm abated, 
and finally, land was in sight. 

The men were quickly processed and sent 
to bases nearer their homes where they 
would be released for a two month 
furlough. After that, it was off to Atlantic 
City for rest and recuperation prior to 
reassignment. “This was the last time we 
were all together as a crew...I was shipped 
to Fort Devens and started my furlough on 
VE Day, May 7, 1945,” wrote Blair, “the day 
the Germans finally surrendered, ending 
the war in Europe.” 

“Happy the war was over in Europe, the 
daily news reports did not let us forget that 
things were not over in the Pacif- 
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ic...Everyone knew that thousands upon 
thousands more Americans would have to 
be casualties before the Japanese would be 
forced to surrender. We tried to put this out 
of our minds, but we couldn’t forget...” 

As returned POWs, the Polecats could 
choose their next classification. “Stet” In- 
graham and “Frenchy” Arsenault selected 
the motor pool and were sent to Richmond, 
Virginia. On August 6, the new type of 
bomb, an atom bomb, was dropped on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. August 10, the 
Japanese surrendered. The base was closed 
and the two were transferred to a base in 
Westhampton Beach where they accepted 
as their only assignment the operation of a 
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shuttle bus. This continued until the first 
week in November, 1945, “when these two 
Polecats were happily returned to civilian 
status.” 

Having married his Townsend 
sweetheart, Shirley Hotaling, in Biloxi, 
Mississippi in January of 1944, Staff 
Sergeant Blair “‘Frenchy’’ Arsenault was 
discharged and returned to Townsend. 
After college, he became a teacher and was 
an active participant in local town govern- 
ment. He retired a few years ago as prin- 
cipal of the Montachusett Regional Voca- 
tional Technical School. Blair and Shirley 
Arsenault raised their family in Townsend 
and continue to live on Clement Road. 
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Calm before the storm...Planes in the 457th bomber group shown flying in formation in 1945, 
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Dube ‘blew the wall’ 


Continued from page 2 


small bit of reinforcing rod which had been _ 


part of the structure. These had been 
preserved for him by Pierre Chedals- 
Anglay, a friend whom he had met on a 
previous trip to Vierville five years earlier. © 

Where the wall once stood, in an attempt 
to keep allied soldiers from freeing the 
village of Vierville-sur-Mer, now stands a 
memorial plaque in honor of Dube’s squad. 
Dube said of this plaque that “it came right 
down to naming our squad. You couldn’t 
get any more specific without giving 


everybody’s name.” 

The emotional link between squad leader 
Noel Dube, whom the grandaughter of his 
French hosts at the reunion had dubbed 
“General Dube,” and the people of Vier- 
ville-sur-Mer is stronger than the wall 
through which Dube broke on that summer 
day in 1944. When no eye witnesses remain 
alive, the legend of the 9th squad and “the 
one who blew the wall,” will still be re- 
membered in that small coastal village in 
the place called Normandy: 
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to host a different group of military per- 
sonnel every two weeks. “Most people 
opened their homes to the sailors who had 
come to the camp for. ‘R and R.’ We had 
eight or 10 on our front lawn most of the 
time. Events were held at Memorial Hall for 
them. We considered it part of the war 
effort and it continued for the duration of 
the war. 

“British sailors had rum call at 11 a.m. 
and no matter where they were, they 
couldn’t wait to get back to get that 
thimbleful of rum mixed with lime water. 
The original purpose of drinking lime juice 
was to prevent ‘scurvies.’ That’s how they 
got the name ‘limies.’ At that point, it had 
become tradition and if they were at my 
house, they’d pile onto my bike, two or 
three at a time, and head for the camp. They 
pretty much ruined my bike.” As the war 

‘ progressed, men’ from American ships 
began to go to the camp including sailors 
from the USS Nevada. 

“T don’t think we ever thought it would 
happen to us,” said Lucile. “We understood 
we needed to be prepared but it was a game 
to us kids. We’d go out into the woods and 
play commandoes. We got very blaze’ 
about the whole thing. All we knew about 
the war was what we saw on the newsreels 
at the movies. Everything was censored and 
they didn’t show the horror of war like they 
do now. I think it was a better way.” 

“We knew they were suffering. Father 
and mother were very concerned. Everyone 
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Romantic time for youths 


in Townsend worked together to help the 
effort. That was the upbeat part of it. There 


wasn’t anyone who didn’t do something. 
Movie stars were selling bonds. The USO 
was busy. The entire country was involved. 
I don’t suppose that type of unity would 
ever happen again.” 


“When the war ended, everybody in this 
area went to church. I remember them tell- 
ing us to pray for the other war to end and 
to celebrate our victory quietly. The day the 
war started, Frank Stickney had pulled the 
bell rope up at the Baptist Church and it 
didn’t ring again until VJ Day. There was a 
town celebration at the Spaulding School. 
Everybody was there. There was food and 
nearly everyone had a flask on their hip. 
Townsend was a dry town then.” 

“I remember we rang the church bells, 
the fire alarms sounded, and there was yell- 
ing in the streets. My parents were good 
Baptists and rarely drank but on that day, 
my mother brought out a good bottle of 
wine she was saving. The neighbors came 
and she served them with little glasses on a 
tray. The minister stopped by and she 
didn’t know what to do with the wine. He 
said, ‘That's okay. Have your celebration.” 

For the first time in years, there were cars 
everywhere, Lucile remembered, as people 
used up the last of their gasoline coupons. 
And for the first time in a very long time, 
people were happy and joyful. The war was 
over. 


Thursday, August 24, 1944 
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Transferal of Catholic 
Curate To Cambridge 


Rev. John J. Morrissey, curate 
of St. Joseph’s church, has been 
transferred to Cambridge where 
he will be curate of Sacred Heart 
church. 

Pastor of the church is Rev. 
James J. Walsh, who was a curate 
here at St. Joseph’s many years 
ago. More Pepperell - atmosphere 
is provided by the presence of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Tumpney, housekeeper 
at the Sacred Heart rectory, who 
held the same position in Pepper- 
ell several years ago. 

Several of the parishioners have 
mentioned to us their regret that 
Fr. Morrissey had to _ be trans- 
ferred. We add to theirs our best 
wishes for Fr. Morrissey in his 
new work. 
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Some Stations Empty 


Several gasoline stations are dry 
in this section in what one whole- 
saler described as “‘The worst gas- 
oline situation in two years,” 

In Pepperell, Richardson’s and 
Baraby’s are completely out while 
Ralph Palmer, whose tanks went 
dry Tuesday, had a truck unload 
at his place this afternoon. Leary’s, 
Ryan’s, Maynard’s and Harney’s 
still have stocks of regular gaso- 
line although high test is scarce. 

Kleinberg’s station sold oui 
Tuesday night in Townsend, and 
Hill was out from Saturday until 
Tuesday but now has a supply, as 
has Ormsby, Fessenden, Greer, Le- 
clair and Webster. 

Rationing board offices have had 
no instructions or information on 
the shortage situation. 


British, Canadian Sailors 
At West Townsend Camp 
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We chronicled the tim 
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1945 that “the Bemis Company has 8,000 
peacetime employees throughout the coun- 
try and a new Pepperell plant is already 


under construction to take care of 
peacetime production.” 
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Homesteading in Alaska and dam 
building projects in 17 western states prom- 
ised both land and employment for return- 
ing veterans of that war which ended 50 
years ago. 
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WHAT Do YOU SAY TO THE PEOPLE WHO 
ENDED A DEPRESSION, WON A WAR 
AND CREATED AN ERA OF PROSPERITY? 


